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Two  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Mantles 

THE  carved  wood  mantles  of  New  England  made  by  Maclntire 
and  workers  of  his  school  find  their  counterpart  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  southern  neighboring  states  in  mantles  decorated  with 
composition  ornaments  glued  or  nailed  on  wood.  With  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  Mt.  Pleasant,  Woodford,  and  Whitby  Hall,  where  the 
mantle  is  a  unit  of  the  carved  trim  of  a  room,  the  carved  wood  mantle 
is  a  rarity ;  and  where  we  would  expect  to  find  an  ornamental  mantle 
one  with  composition  decorations  is  the  type  almost  invariably  met 
with.  Such  are  the  two  here  described  and  illustrated  and  they  are 
so  distinctly  characteristic  of  Philadelphia  craftsmanship  that  the 
Museum  is  particularly  pleased  to  have  acquired  them. 

A  mantle  similar  to  one  of  these  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  fact  that  the  one  in  New  York  bore  an 
inscription  and  a  signature  led  to  the  purchase  of  this,  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  paint  which  had  been  laid  on  in  many  coats  and  many 
colors  was  removed  it  too  might  be  found  to  be  inscribed  and  signed. 
Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  central  panel  decorated  with  a 
sarcophagus  on  which  is  perched  an  American  eagle  with  wings 
spread  and  flanked  by  weeping  willows,  was  carefully  scraped  and,  on 
the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  the  inscription  "Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Departed  Heroes"  came  to  light,  and  on  the  base,  "R.  Wellford 
Philadelphia  Delit,"  precisely  what  appears  on  the  mantle  in  the 
Metropolitan.  While  this  does  not  determine  the  maker  of  the  mantle 
and  others  resembling  it,  it  does,  without  question  of  doubt,  tell  us 
that  the  composition  ornaments  on  these  mantles  were  made  by 
Wellford.  And  in  the  Philadelphia  directories  from  1801  to  1839  the 
name  of  Robert  Wellford,  "ornamental  composition  manufacturer," 
occurs ;  he  moved  at  various  times,  probably  with  the  growth  of  his 
trade,  and  his  last  reported  business  address,  about  1836,  is  145  South 
Tenth  Street.  He  doubtless  retired  about  this  time,  for  in  the 
directory  of  1839  he  appears  as  Robert  Wellford,  Gentleman,  12 
Perry  Street.  No  later  record  than  this  is  known  of  him  nor  has  any 
will  or  administration  of  his  estate  been  discovered  from  which  it  is 
assumed  that  he  moved  from  Philadelphia  and  died  elsewhere.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  made  the  actual  woodwork 
of  the  mantle  or  no ;  probably  not,  though  the  evidence  is  but  negative, 
since  he  never  advertised  mantles  or  any  sort  of  woodwork,  nor  are 
the  two  crafts  so  closely  related  as  to  permit  us  to  believe  he  practiced 
them  interchangeably. 

Knowing  the  inscription,  the  mantle  practically  dates  itself;  it 
was  made  in  the  years  following  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  the  central  panel,  while  not  exactly  a  cheerful  decoration,  reflects 
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the  somber  national  pride  in  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  respect 
for  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  it.  For  the  rest  the  mantle  is  fittingly 
dignified  in  design ;  the  light  Corinthian  columns  on  either  side  sup- 
port each  an  entablature  with  a  small  vase  of  flowers  in  the  frieze,  and 
cornice  and  moulding  ornamented  with  motifs  of  acanthus  leaves  and 
drapery.  This  same  motif  is  continued  on  the  moulding  and  cornice 
of  the  central  portion  which  is  undecorated  except  for  the  panel 
with  the  sarcophagus  and  two  simple  applied  floral  decorations  on 
either  side. 

The  second  mantle  (Figure  2)  is  much  the  same  in  character;  it 
is  perhaps  more  restrained  and  certainly  more  satisfactory  for  in- 
terior decoration.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  central  classic  design  are  the  similar  composition  ornaments 
originally  brought  into  favor  by  the  Adam  brothers.  The  small 
drapery  motif  that  we  find  on  the  first  mantle  occurs  again  on  this. 
It  was  apparently  made  from  the  same  mould  which  leads  us  to  affirm 
that  the  composition  ornaments  for  both  were  made  by  Wellf ord. 

We    reproduce    an    advertise- 
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Graeco  Buddhist  Terra  Cotta  Head 

THE  Oriental  Department  has  just  received  a  most  significant 
addition  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ludington, 
a  Trustee  and  a  member  of  the  Museum  Committee. 

It  is  a  little  terra  cotta  head,  only  four  and  a  half  inches  high, 
yet  possessed  of  such  peculiar  charm  that  it  at  once  ranks  above  many 
more  ponderous  and  obvious  sculptures  in  the  Museum.  We  already 
own  a  single  example  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gandhara 
in  the  shape  of  an  heroic  head  of  a  Bodhisattva1  in  black  stone.  That 
single  example  is  so  splendid  in  its  perfection  and  so  far  above  the 
average  production  of  the  mixed  Graeco-Buddhist  influence  that  we 
had  not  expected  ever  again  to  venture  into  this  field.  An  art 
museum,  once  it  has  a  supreme  example  of  a  period,  may  rest  content 
without  multiplying  inferior  and  diverse  specimens. 

But  this  tiny  terra  cotta,  at  once  so  rare  and  so  different  and 
appealing,  not  only  fills  a  gap  that  we  hardly  dared  hope  to  fill — but 
adds  an  object  of  high  aesthetic  importance  to  the  collections. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  in  this  Bulletin  and  elsewhere 
on  the  subject  of  the  Graeco-Buddhist  art  of  the  North  West  Provinces 
of  India,  the  ancient  Kingdom  called  Gandhara,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  interesting  archaeological  story  of  Alexander's  raid  in 
B.C.  325  and  of  the  satrapies  which  were  set  up  by  him,  so  soon  to  be 
overthrown.  The  result  was  a  half-breed  art,  and  Greek  colonial 
craftsmen  worked  on  Buddhist  subjects  in  a  recognizably  Classical 
manner,  spreading  it  north  and  west  to  the  confines  of  China  itself. 
It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  emphasize  again  how  restricted  this 
influence  really  was  in  the  Indian  peninsula  despite  the  important  fact 
that  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  and  the  robe  that  he  wears  were  intro- 
duced at  that  time  and  persist  to  the  present  wherever  Buddhist 
images  are  made. 

As  for  actual  examples  of  terra  cotta  sculpture  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  before  us,  some  few  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
unpublished,  some  have  been  brought  back  from  the  Turkestan  trade 
route  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein2  and  others  are  in  the  local  museum  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Taxila  (modern  Saraikala)  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Sir  John  Marshall.3  In  this  country  are  three  similar 
examples,  one  of  which  is  quite  as  fine  as  ours,  representing  the  head 
of  the  Buddha  himself.  Aesthetically  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  is  still  another  small  head  made  of  stucco,  a  recent  gift  to  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  last  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  Kurram  Valley  in  Afghanistan.  Though  of  an- 
other material  and  somewhat  different  in  character  and  probably  the 


1  Published  and  illustrated  in  Pennsylvania  Museum  Bulletin  No.  69. 

2  Serindia,  Aurel  Stein.     Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay,  M.  Aurel  Stein. 

3  Excavations  at  Taxila,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  1916. 


work  of  a  different  group  of  artists,  it  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  our  terra  cotta. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  in  excavating  the  Dhar- 
marajika  pagoda  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila  found  architectural 
ornaments  which  consisted,  among  other  details,  of  small  terra  cotta 
and  stucco  figures  of  Bodhisattva  and  Buddhas.  Several  heads  of 
these  figures  are  illustrated  in  the  report  (Annual  Report  1912-13) 
and  bear  a  distinct  relationship  to  our  own. 

The  head  presented  recently  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  by  Mr. 
Ludington  represents  a  Bodhisattva,  probably  Gautama  himself 
before  his  enlightenment.  On  the  circlet  which  binds  the  wavy  hair 
are  three  flower  ornaments,  possibly  meant  to  represent  jeweled 
studs,  and  the  scar  from  which  a  fourth  has  been  broken.  Large 
jeweled  pendants  are  in  the  ears.  The  material  is  rather  coarse 
sandy  pottery  baked  at  a  low  temperature  and  subsequently  colored. 
Traces  of  red  are  left  on  the  lips  and  eyes  and  nostrils.  The  surface 
is  composed  of  finer  smoother  clay  than  the  interior,  as  is  plainly 
shown  at  the  back  of  the  head  which  is  broken  away.  But  I  venture 
to  suggest,  in  contradiction  to  certain  potters  who  have  examined 
the  piece,  that  this  fact  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  application  of  a 
finer  slip  but  by  the  tendency  of  sand  and  grit  to  retreat  from  a  wet 
surface  which  is  being  worked  by  a  tool  or  a  finger. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sculptor  used  both  his  finger  and  a  tool,  for 
the  marks  of  both  can  be  clearly  made  out  on  the  cheeks  and  eyes  and 
hair.  That  the  trace  of  color  is  original  I  have  no  doubt,  for  it  is 
improbable  that  it  was  subjected  to  frequent  restorations  as  has  been 
the  case  of  larger  monuments  standing  today,  and  still  less  likely  that 
it  has  been  tampered  with  since  its  recovery  from  the  earth. 

The  almond  eyes  with  sharply  indented  lids,  the  carefully  cut 
mouth  and  rounded  chin  are  entirely  typical  of  the  best  period  of 
Graeco-Buddhist  art  which,  according  to  Foucher,  is  the  earliest.  But 
if  there  are  traces  of  our  own  Classical  tradition,  they  are  worn  with 
a  difference.  The  curving  nose  and  noble  poise  of  the  shapely  little 
head  are  in  this  case  Indian.  The  shell  of  Alexandrian  craft  was 
indeed  brought  to  the  far  away  satrapy  of  Gandhara,  but  the  result 
was  a  bastard  art  at  best.  Where  it  has  distinct  beauty,  as  in  the 
two  examples  in  our  Museum,  it  is  not  because  of  the  Greeks,  but  in 
spite  of  them.  If  this  seems  to  be  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
the  twentieth  century  critic,  the  proof  lies  in  the  study  of  those 
Gandharan  examples  that  are  closest  in  subject  and  manner  to  the 
Greek  style  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  If  further  argument  is 
needed,  the  art  of  the  Gupta  period,  which  followed  Gandharan,  was 
already  nationalized  and  made  Indian,  and  not  till  that  time  did  the 
perfection  of  the  Indian  idea  develop. 

If  this  little  head  is  of  archaeological  importance,  how  much  more 
significant  is  it  to  our  art  Museum  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view ! 
We  value  it  none  the  less  for  its  half  understood  hints  of  Alexander 


the  Great  and  its  possible  connection  with  that  ancient  University 
town  of  Taxila  which  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  with  his  train 
of  fighting  men  and  courtiers,  his  poets,  cup  bearers,  historians  and 
ladies.  And  whatever  it  may  have  been — a  worshipful  image  of  the 
Bodhisattva  or  an  unconsidered  bit  of  architectural  ornament  to 
enrich  a  holy  building — it  will  take  its  place  among  our  objects  of 
intrinsic  beauty  and  inestimable  value  to  modern  America.  Among 
our  rich  furniture  and  tapestries  and  our  paintings  by  old  masters,  it 
will  stand  delicate  and  remote,  the  work  of  a  forgotten  craftsman 
among  alien  objects,  mistranslated  by  us  perhaps,  yet  gradually  to 
take  its  place  in  the  assembled  heritage  of  works  of  art  to  be  better 
understood  by  another  generation. 


An  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Pieter  Brueghel 

IN  THE  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Brussels,  there  is  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  painted  in  distemper,  on  canvas,  height  112  c.  m., 
length  159  c.  m.,  unsigned  and  undated,  but  listed  by  de  Loo,  in  his 
catalog  appendix  to  Rene  de  Bastelaer's  "Pieter  Brueghel  l'ancien,  son 
ceuvre  et  son  temps"  as  an  unquestioned  work  of  this  master.  Its 
provenance  is  unknown  to  Romdahl,1  or  to  Bastelaer  and  de  Loo, 
except  that  it  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  M.  E.  Fetis,  of 
Brussels,  until  the  sale  of  that  collection  in  1909,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased at  public  sale  by  the  Brussels  gallery. 

The  canvas  has  suffered  severely  from  dampness,  parts  of  the 
composition  are  either  lost  or  faded  away,  especially  damaged  are  the 
sky  and  the  upper  left-hand  portions.  Yet  the  picture  bears  sufficient 
traces  of  its  original  beauty  to  enable  us  to  class  it  as  one  of 
Brueghel's  finest  works.  Bastelaer,  p.  127,  calls  it  "one  of  the  earliest 
religious  compositions  of  the  master"  and  de  Loo,  basing  his  judg- 
ment upon  its  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Jerome  Bosch — its  stuffed 
accumulation  of  figures — its  bizarre  detail — its  depth  of  tone — is 
inclined  to  date  it  as  early  as  1556-1560. 

Romdahl,  however,  thinks  it  is  slightly  later  than  another  Adora- 
tion— that  formerly  in  the  Roth  Collection,  Berlin,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  which  is  signed  and  dated  Bruegel  1563  or 
1564.  This  Adoration  also  suggests  clearly  the  influence  of  Jerome 
Bosch.  Undoubtedly  both  the  Roth  and  the  Brussels  examples  were 
painted  at  about  the  same  time. 

When  I  saw  the  Brussels  picture  last  summer  I  was  much  im- 


1  Axel  L.  Romdahl  "Pieter  Brueghel  der  altere  u.  sein  Kunst-Schaffen" 
Jahrbuch  der  K.h.  Samml.  des  aller  hoschsten  Kaiserhaus.  Band  XXV.  Heft  3, 
p.  85  et  seq.  1905. 


pressed  first  of  all  by  the  harmony,  delicacy  and  depth  of  its  coloring. 
In  the  upper  portion  the  design  was  nearly  obliterated,  the  brown  of 
the  canvas  showing  through,  but  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  richer, 
brighter  and  more  contrasting  coloring  of  Brueghel,  it  seemed  like  a 
new  revelation  of  the  master.  Unfortunately  I  had  not  seen  the  dis- 
temper painting  of  Brueghel  in  Naples  which  is  better  preserved. 
The  colors  were  all  soft  roses,  dull  greens,  blues  and  yellows.  The 
drawing  was  plainly  visible,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  and  objects 
seemed  to  be  filled  in  with  washes  of  color  like  a  tinted  cartoon. 

This  was  all  the  more  striking  when,  a  few  days  later,  I  saw  a 
copy  of  this  picture  in  Antwerp,  No.  847,  attributed  to  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  son.  This  latter  differed  slightly  in  size,  being  144  cm.  (135Y2 
without  counting  an  added  band)  by  173  c.  m.,  that  is,  it  was  about 
20  c.  m.  larger  in  each  dimension,  there  being  more  sky,  and  on  either 
side  additional  figures.  But  the  striking  difference  between  the  two 
was  in  the  coloring,  the  Antwerp  example  being  painted  in  oil,  with  a 
heavy  impasto,  bright  and  contrasting,  harsh  in  outline,  lacking  in 
subtlety  and  delicacy.  In  short,  in  comparison  to  the  father's  picture, 
the  son's  was  harsh  and  crude. 

De  Bastelaer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  in  Brussels  has 
been  cut  down,  but  a  careful  comparison  of  photographs  indicates  that 
this  is  possibly  not  the  case.  The  sky  of  the  Brussels  picture  may, 
indeed,  have  once  been  as  high  as  that  in  the  Antwerp  picture,  but 
certainly  there  never  existed  the  cottage  with  four  little  figures  on 
the  extreme  right,  which  have  been  added  to  the  Antwerp  picture ;  in 
their  place  is  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

There  are  other  numerous  changes  or  additions  in  the  Antwerp 
picture:  two  figures  on  the  extreme  right  behind  the  man  with  the 
pointed  cap;  different  treatment  of  plaster  on  the  central  hut;  the 
branches  of  the  tree  are  differently  drawn ;  haloes  are  added  to  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  and  to  the  head  of  the  child ;  beards  are  added  to 
certain  of  the  figures,  or  omitted;  the  dog  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  is  a  different  kind  of  dog.  More  important  are  the  shadows 
and  the  general  scheme  of  lighting — the  light  being  more  generally 
diffused  in  the  original,  more  sharply  concentrated  in  the  copy. 

M.  Fierens-Gevaert,  conservator  of  the  Brussels  gallery,  while 
courteously  furnishing  me  with  information  about  the  picture  in  his 
charge,  explained  to  me  he  knew  of  one  or  two  other  copies  of  this 
picture,  one  in  the  possession  of  Madame  Langeveld  in  Brussels,  and 
another  which  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  at  auction. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia, 
there  is  another  version  of  this  picture,  also  in  oil,  which  was  given  by 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Moore  in  1883.  For  years  it  has  hung  unattributed  to 
Brueghel,  father  or  son,  in  an  obscure  position,  soiled,  but  in  excellent 
condition.  It  has  been  my  privilege  recently  to  have  it  cleaned  and 
revarnished.    With  the  recollection  of  the  two  pictures  in  Brussels 
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and  Antwerp  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  have  become  peculiarly  interested 
in  it. 

Although  in  oil,  it  resembles  more  closely  the  Brussels  picture 
than  the  Antwerp  copy.  Thinly  painted,  the  texture  of  the  canvas 
being  visible,  with  the  figures  drawn  with  a  sure  hand,  with  most 
delicate  outlines,  it  does  not  suggest  the  work  of  a  copyist.  The 
coloring,  sumptuous  in  its  variety,  yet  low  in  key,  very  harmonious, 
approaches  as  nearly  as  oil  can  to  distemper  on  canvas,  the  effect  of 
the  original.  Beside  it  the  coloring  of  the  Antwerp  example  is  crude 
in  the  extreme.  From  it  we  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  original. 
The  composition  is  identical,  without  the  additions  noted  in  the 
Antwerp  copy.  Its  size  is  48  inches  by  62  inches.  The  drawing 
of  the  tree  is  identical,  but  the  details  of  the  cottage  are  different 
from  either  of  the  others,  the  breach  in  the  wall  is  of  a  different  size 
and  shape  and  the  roof  has  several  changes.  But  there  are  some 
peculiarities  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  others — the  haloes  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  are  different  (there  are  no  haloes  in  the 
original),  the  expressions  of  the  faces  often  differ,  as  do  the  costumes 
in  minor  respects. 

I  have  mentioned  so  far  two  distinct  original  "Adorations"  by 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  the  one  in  Brussels,  which  is  nearly  a 
ruin,  and  the  one  in  the  Roth  collection.  This  latter,  however,  has 
been  greatly  cut  down.  There  once  existed  still  another  distinct 
composition,  the  scene  laid  in  a  winter  landscape  with  snow,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  known  only  through  copies,  by  Pieter  the 
Younger  or  by  Jan  Brueghel.  These  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
Antwerp  No.  797,  in  Vienna,  Hofmuseum  No.  908,  dated  1598,  in  the 
Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam,  No.  211,  in  Breslau,  No.  38  and  in 
Prague,  No.  118. 

But  in  not  one  of  these  various  versions,  whether  original  or 
not,  do  we  find  an  unspoiled,  complete  "Adoration"  revealing  to  us 
the  master's  conception  of  the  theme  as  executed  with  his  own  hand. 

For  this  reason  the  Philadelphia  example  is  of  interest  and 
importance.  The  composition  is  practically  complete,  its  coloring  is 
that  of  the  master,  and  its  condition  excellent.  From  this,  more  than 
from  any  one  of  the  others,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  elder 
Brueghel's  conception,  considered  in  a  religious  sense.  Yet  there  is 
deep  feeling.  This  strange  pageant  is  treated  very  seriously.  There 
is  no  by-play.  We  are  reminded  that  this  is  a  strange  story  here 
illustrated.  Three  kings  from  the  far  east  have  come  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  humble  child,  born  in  a  stable.  Naturally  the  whole  village  comes 
out,  in  curious  wonder.  It  is  a  quiet  throng — awed  by  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  occasion.  There  is  scarcely  a  face  or  a  gesture  which 
does  not  show  the  group  consciousness  of  the  idea — Brueghel  makes 
us  join  in  the  general  curiosity.  We  peer  into  every  face,  and  each 
one  is  worthy  of  study.  At  the  same  time  we  marvel  at  the  costumes, 
and  become  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on.    Soon  we  are  impressed 
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by  the  naturalness  of  the  action,  the  reality  of  the  scenery — the 
familiarity  of  the  landscape.  And  lastly  we  marvel  at  the  unity 
which  the  master  has  achieved.  For  the  colors,  so  rich  and  varied, 
are  blended,  and  the  lighting  is  subdued,  while  the  action  leads  us 
in  the  end  to  one  point,  to  one  idea,  the  Adoration. 

A.  E.  B. 


Pottery  of  Fostat 


THE  Museum  has  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  Jasper 
Yeates  Brinton,  Esq.,  United  States  Judge  of  the  Egyptian  Inter- 
national Court  in  Cairo,  a  remarkably  interesting  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  pottery,  fragments  excavated  from  the  ruins 
of  Fostat  (old  Cairo),  Egypt,  amounting  to  99  pieces  ranging  from 
the  unglazed  wares  and  the  coarser  imitation  celadon  glaze  to  the 
remarkable  lustres  and  metallic  glazes  with  beautiful  free-hand 
decorations  and  inscriptions. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Arab  Museum  of  Cairo  excavations 
have  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  site  of  Fostat 
lying  to  the  south  of  modern  Cairo.  With  the  gradual  uncovering  of 
the  streets  of  the  early  Arab  town,  much  of  historical  and  artistic 
interest  has  come  to  light,  including  a  great  quantity  of  pottery  frag- 
ments, "wasters"  of  the  kiln  and  lumps  of  glaze.  That  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  date  any  of  this  material  accurately  is  unfortunate; 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  design  might 
result.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  the  knowledge  that 
most  of  the  pottery  falls  in  all  probability  into  a  period  limited  by  the 
sixth-thirteenth  centuries.  Fostat  was  founded  by  Amr  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  for  the  caliph  Omar  in  1641  A.  D.,  but  its  site 
probably  and  the  neighboring  country  certainly  had  been  inhabited 
for  many  centuries,  yet  it  was  after  the  time  of  Amr  and  under  the 
Omayyad  Caliphs  that  it  first  became  a  town  of  importance,  foster- 
ing craftsmen  of  many  sorts  and  carrying  on  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  East.  This  prosperity  lasted,  roughly,  a 
century:  Marwan,  the  last  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  burned  the  city 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  From  this  willful  destruction 
it  recovered  slowly,  regained  almost  its  former  vigor  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  only  to  again  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Shawar,  the  Fatamid  Vezir,  to  prevent  it  being  a  strong- 
hold for  the  crusaders  under  Amalric.  The  destruction  of  Fostat  at 
this  time  was  very  thorough.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  use  of  pitch  and  tar  and  to  have  lasted  fifty-four  days.  In  spite 
of  what  must  have  been  little  short  of  total  annihilation  the  inhabi- 
tants came  back,  rebuilt  the  town  to  a  certain  extent  and  established 
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again  their  commerce  and  industries,  yet  it  never  again  recovered  its 
former  prosperity. 

While  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  all  the  pottery  fragments 
given  by  Mr.  Brinton  belong  either  to  the  first  period  from  the  time 
of  Amr  to  the  first  burning  by  Marwan  or  to  the  second  from  its 
rise  under  the  Abbasiz  and  Fatamids  to  its  second  burning  by  Shawa 
(c.  800-1150) ,  the  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  even 
today  pottery  kilns  are  being  fired  close  to  the  site  of  Fostat  which 
is  suggestive  that  this  industry  has  been  carried  on  here  in  the 
traditional  method  since  the  earliest  day.  As  the  craft  has  been 
vitiated  in  the  course  of  time,  much  must  have  been  lost  as  the  knowl- 
edge was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Further, 
without  question,  much  of  the  ware  found  at  Fostat  was  never  made 
there  but  was  imported  by  traders  from  Persia,  Asia  Minor  or  the 
Hispano-Moresque  countries;  again,  much  may  have  been  made 
locally  by  foreign  potters  who  found  it  more  productive  to  ply  their 
trade  in  Fostat  than  in  their  native  land.  All  of  these  considerations 
make  a  problem  difficult  to  unravel. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart1  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme 
historical  interest  of  the  pottery  fragments  excavated  at  Fostat.  He 
divided  the  finds  into  groups  and  pointed  out  in  an  able  fashion  the 
foreign  influences  behind  the  designs  found  in  each  group.  Since  his 
classification  is  eminently  adequate  and  his  conclusions  very  well 
drawn,  it  seems  wise  to  transcribe  them  here  and,  since  every  group 
is  represented  in  Mr.  Brinton's  gift,  to  illustrate  them  by  examples 
in  our  collection.2 

Group  one.  Glazed  terra  cotta,  coarse  and  heavily  sectioned, 
always  decorated  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and  blazons  of  sultans  or 
emirs  undoubtedly  of  Arabic  origin.  See  plate  A,  figure  I.  In 
this  case  the  lion  is  laid  on  in  yellow  slip  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  transparent  glaze. 

Group  two.  Imitation  celadon  ware,  locally  manufactured  and 
obviously  inspired  by  Chinese  work  many  fragments  of  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Fostat.    Not  illustrated. 

Group  three.  Black  ornament  under  a  greenish-blue  glaze.  A 
local  product,  but  the  designs  are  strongly  influenced  by  Persian  and 
Syrian  work.  Scarcely  any  of  the  patterns  in  this  group  can  be  said 
to  be  Arabic.    See  plate  A,  figure  II. 

Group  four.  Blue  patterns  on  white  ground,  copies  of  Chinese 
blue  and  white.  This  may  also  have  been  locally  made,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  Chinese  blue  and  white  is  very  strong  and  the  potters' 
names  on  many  of  the  pieces  are  Persian  or  Syrian.  See  plate  A, 
figures  III  and  IV. 


1  The  Burlington  Magazine,  July  1921,  pages  11-18. 

2  One  cannot  neglect  to  mention  the  work  of  Gaston  Migeon,  writing  of  the 
collection  of  Fostat  Pottery  in  the  Louvre  (Musee  de  Louvre.  L'Orient  MusulnnaM, 
1921,  vol.  2.),  and  though  his  conclusions,  differing  in  many  points  from  thoae 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  seem  on  less  sure  a  foundation,  they  are  fully  worthy  of 
comparison. 
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Group  five.  Multi-coloured  patterns  under  transparent  glaze. 
The  whole  of  this  group  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Rhages  or 
Sultanabad,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  local  manufacture  and  the 
sections  of  the  ware  as  well  as  the  design  are  identical  with  those 
of  pottery  found  in  Persia.    See  plate  A,  figure  V. 

Group  six.  Lustre  ware.  The  designs  are  Hispano  Moresque 
and  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  local  manufacture.  See  plate  B, 
figures  I  and  II. 

Group  seven.  Unglazed  water  gullehs.  Some  examples  are 
probably  of  early  Christian  date  while  others  are  ornamented  with 
Arabic  geometric  designs  of  the  middle  ages.  These  water  bottles 
have  been  used  in  Egypt  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  and  are  still 
the  most  important  product  of  the  Egyptian  potters,  although  they 
are  no  longer  ornamented  with  the  beautiful  pierced  filters.  The 
nature  and  uses  of  the  ware  have  remained  the  same  throughout  the 
centuries,  but  the  designs  have  changed  with  the  times  and  eventually 
died  out.  Fragments  showing  the  filters  mentioned  are  illustrated  in 
plate  B,  figures  III  and  IV. 

Of  the  fragments  in  the  last  group  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  designs  with  those  of  the  tapestries  made  by  the  Christian  Copts, 
where  in  many  cases  the  mutual  borrowings  of  the  two  craftsmen 
are  exemplified.  To  illustrate :  the  hare  which  is  found  so  frequently 
in  the  textiles  of  the  Copts  appears  almost  as  often  in  the  work  of 
the  Egyptian  potters  of  the  same  period. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "It  would  seem  that  we  have  in 
the  Fostat  pottery  another  proof  that  the  Arabic  crafts  of  Egypt 
have  been  always  the  result  of  stimulus  from  the  outside,  the  product 
of  the  imported  artists  creating  a  new  and  individual  art  under  new 
conditions  perhaps,  but  retaining  much  of  their  foreign  traditions." 


Hand-Woven  Coverlets 

DURING  the  summer  the  Museum  purchased  an  interesting  group 
of  hand-woven  wool  and  linen  coverlets  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  made  during  the  century  from  1750  to 
1850.  In  the  collection  there  are  twenty-one  examples  of  different 
patterns  woven  in  various  colors  and  combinations  of  colors.  While 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  designs  have  either  much  variety  or  beauty, 
yet  in  all  cases  they  are  effective  and  for  the  homely  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  possess  a  large  amount  of  charm. 

The  problem  of  assigning  to  each  design  its  proper  name,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  many  folk-names  which  are  attributed  to  it,  is  too 
complex  to  warrant  expending  space  here  on  a  subject  of  far  greater 
interest  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  student  of  textiles  or  to  the 
layman.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  more  well-known  designs,  such  as 
"Muscadine  Hulls,"  "Tennessee  Trouble,"   "Forty-nine  Stars,"  and 
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so  forth,  are  adequately  represented.  For  the  most  part  the  names 
apparently  signify  nothing,  and  after  expending  much  time  and  effort 
in  endeavoring  to  link  the  various  patterns  to  the  different  names  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  every  village  created  for  the 
patterns  it  developed  or  borrowed  a  new  and  fanciful  title. 

In  all  cases  the  foundation  of  the  coverlets  is  a  coarse  linen  cloth, 
usually  uncolored,  into  which  the  pattern  is  woven  in  wool,  the  design 
always  being  made  by  the  weft  thread.  Before  weaving  a  coverlet  a 
scheme  of  the  pattern  was  first  made  on  paper  or  some  sort  of  draft 
was  calculated  so  that  the  weaver  might  have  some  plan  upon  which 
to  carry  the  whole  coverlet  to  completion  without  going  astray  when 
the  design  came  to  be  repeated.  Many  of  these  drafts  are  still  in 
existence  and  in  the  Frishmuth  collection  of  the  Museum  there  is  a 
manuscript  book  filled  with  schematic  patterns  for  weaving  coverlets. 
The  book  was  made  about  1830  and  though  of  rather  later  date  than 
most  of  the  coverlets  in  the  present  collection  and  probably  of  Penn- 
sylvania-German origin,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  many  of 
the  designs  correspond  with  those  of  the  coverlets. 

On  the  loom  it  was  only  possible  to  produce  a  fabric  from  two  to 
three  feet  wide,  so  to  form  a  complete  coverlet  it  was  necessary  to 
sew  together  two  or  more  of  these  narrow  strips.  Later  when  the 
housewives  acquired  larger  looms,  coverlets  of  full  width  could  be 
woven  at  once.  It  is  significant  that  all  our  coverlets  are  of  the 
type  of  sewn  strips. 

Dyeing  the  yarn  was  as  much  a  home  industry  as  the  actual 
weaving.  E.  C.  Hall,  in  her  interesting  though  rather  discursive 
volume,  "A  Book  of  Hand-woven  Coverlets,"  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished many  old  recipes  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
by  the  housewives,  part  of  whose  daily  occupation  was  dyeing  and 
weaving  coverlets  of  this  sort.  By  far  the  commonest  color  seems  to 
have  been  blue,  more  from  necessity  perhaps  than  from  choice,  since 
indigo  was  the  easiest  dye  to  obtain  and,  even  failing  this,  Larkspur 
flowers  and  Garden  Purslane  were  possible  substitutes.  There  are 
eleven  coverlets  in  our  collection  in  which  blue  appears,  and  even 
when  it  is  combined  with  other  colors  the  blue  is  always  perdominant. 
Red  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  seldom  appears  alone,  usually 
in  combination  with  blue  or  black.  Pink,  fawn,  violet  and  magenta 
are  comparatively  rare,  though  each  is  represented  in  the  present 
group. 

Where  an  object  represents  the  development  of  even  the  most 
rudimentary  art  in  the  home  it  cannot  be  said  to  fall  outside  the 
limits  of  a  Museum's  collections.  These  coverlets  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  slip-ware  pottery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  from  the 
early  furniture  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  from  the  samplers  of  the  first 
Colonists.  They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  our  forebears, 
but  also  brought  a  note  of  color  to  what  must  have  been  a  dun  and 
arduous  existence. 
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Earliest  Pennsylvania  Sampler 

THERE  are  today  in  existence  only  a  scant  dozen  American 
samplers  made  before  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  these  all  are  of  New  England  origin.  It  is  therefore 
of  particular  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  early  arts  and  crafts 
of  Pennsylvania  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sampler  illus- 
trated on  the  opposite  page,  which  is  the  thirteenth  oldest  of  which 
record  has  been  made,  and  the  very  earliest  one  made  outside  of  New 
England  which  has  been  preserved.  It  is  lent  to  the  Museum 
through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Cora  C.  Irvin,  a  descendant  of  the  little 
girl  who  embroidered  it  over  two  centuries  ago,  and  it  has  just  been 
placed  on  view  for  a  limited  period.  To  be  classed  as  a  sampler,  a 
piece  of  needlework  must  be  signed  and  dated;  being  dated  1711,  and 
signed  "Gray,"  this  example  just  falls  into  the  category  of  samplers, 
when  otherwise  it  would  be  more  truthfully  called  a  needlework 
picture,  since  it  has  none  of  the  alphabets,  verses,  borders,  or  inscrip- 
tions which  characterize  a  sampler.  To  be  sure  the  date  and  the 
name  are  not  embroidered,  but  the  guide  lines  in  ink  are  still  in 
evidence,  and  the  unfinished  piece  of  ground  directly  above  them 
indicates  that  the  intention  to  complete  the  task  was  good,  though 
something  apparently  interfered  to  prevent  the  execution. 

Nevertheless  this  sampler  antedates  by  thirteen  years  the  first 
sampler  from  Pennsylvania  recorded  by  E.  S.  Bolton  and  E.  J.  Coe 
in  their  large  volume,  "American  Samplers,"  wherein  more  than 
2500  examples  are  recorded  and  described.  Though  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  absolutely,  of  course,  that  this  is  the  earliest-made  Pennsyl- 
vania sampler,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  few  will  come  to  light  in 
future  which  are  either  older  or  better  pedigreed.  While  there  is 
some  doubt  of  the  first  name  of  the  Miss  Gray  who  executed  this 
pleasant  pastoral  scene,  we  know  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
first  settler  of  Gray's  Ferry  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  for  the 
sampler  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  maker 
since  the  earliest  days.  The  Grays  of  Gray's  Ferry  were  prominent 
at  all  times  in  Colonial  affairs,  one  of  them  built  the  well-known 
Whitby  Hall,  which  has  long  been  considered  a  type  of  excellence  in 
early  Pennsylvania  architecture. 

The  sampler  is  worked  almost  entirely  in  wool  on  a  coarse  hand- 
made linen;  the  faces  of  the  two  people,  however,  are  in  silk.  The 
stitch  used  is  a  split-stitch,  combined  with  an  outline  stitch,  and  the 
work  is  neatly  and  compactly  done.  Considering  the  great  age  of  the 
piece,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  colours  are  so  excellently  preserved 
and  still  so  vivid.  All  these  qualities  joined  make  this  sampler  a  link 
of  peculiar  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  handicrafts  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Studies  in  Persian  Textiles 

//  Figure  Subjects 

NO  FABRICS  in  the  diverse  range  of  products  from  the  looms  of 
Persia  are  more  inherently  worthy  of  interest  and  study  than 
the  silks  with  scenic  or  figure  patterns.  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin1  in 
two  volumes  has  presented  a  detailed  account  of  many  of  the  speci- 
mens in  continental  museums,  together  with  a  productive  attempt  to 
determine  the  periods  in  which  these  fabrics  were  woven.  Martin's 
work  was  supplemented  and,  as  far  as  possible,  brought  up  to  date 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick2  who  illustrated,  described,  and  dated  a  number 
of  pieces  which  have  come  to  light  since  Martin's  works  were  pub- 
lished, treating  in  particular  with  those  acquired  by  the  Textile 
Department  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  These  authors 
between  them  have  covered  fairly  thoroughly  the  fragments  of  this 
class  of  silk  stuff  existing  in  Europe. 

In  the  collection  of  Persian  Textiles  purchased  by  the  Museum 
last  spring  there  are  two  examples  of  figure-subject  silks,  here 
described,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  are  unique;  certainly 
they  have  never  before  been  published,  and  though  similar  fragments 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  museums  in  this  country  the  inadequate 
publications  of  American  textile  collections  makes  it  impossible  to 
affirm  that  no  duplicates  exist. 

The  importance  of  these  fabrics  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
Persian  textiles  is  based  on  two  considerations :  first  for  the  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  they  display  (the  weavers  of  no  other 
country  have  ever  produced  more  complicated  patterns  with  such 
apparent  lack  of  constraint)  ;  and  second,  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
purely  a  Persian  product,  entirely  devoid  of  foreign  influence  in  the 
development  of  their  designs,  for  other  craftsmen  have  apparently 
carefully  (and  probably  wisely)  shunned  the  use  of  landscape  or 
scenic  patterns.  To  be  sure  many  of  the  people  appearing  in  the 
patterns  show  the  marks  of  European  styles  in  their  costumes,  but 
this  is  a  reflection  of  outside  influence  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Persia,  in  no  sense  a  foreign  stamp  on  the  designs  themselves.  For 
though  the  relation  is  close  between  the  patterns  of  these  fabrics  and 
the  miniature  paintings  of  Persia  (and  back  of  both  lies  the  world  of 
fable,  legend,  and  quasi-history)  yet  nowhere  can  there  be  found  a 
link  connecting  these  designs  with  those  of  the  weavers  of  other 
countries.  How  rarely  in  the  study  of  textiles  can  such  a  statement 
be  made,  where  in  a  maze  of  influences  even  the  most  profound 
scholar  is  often  lost. 


1  Figurale  Persische  Stoffe  aus  dem  Zeitraum  1550-1650,  (1899);  and 
Persischen  Prachtstoffe  im  Schlosse  Rosenberg  in  Kopenhagen,   (1901). 

5  Persian  Stuffs  with  Figure  Subjects  by  A.  F.  Kendrick,  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  37,  pp.  237-244,  (1920). 
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The  two  textiles  treated  of  here  may  be  classed  as  silk  damasks — 
a  damask  being  understood  as  any  close-woven  figured  fabric  contain- 
ing the  typical  satin  weave,  generally  reversible,  that  is,  the  pattern 
appears  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  face,  though  frequently  in 
complicated  designs,  it  is  less  apparent  on  the  former.  They  are  not, 
as  is  often  stated  of  similar  stuffs,  brocades — a  type  of  weaving  in 
which  the  weft  threads  forming  the  patterns  "float,"  or  are  free,  on 
the  back  of  the  fabric  when  not  entering  into  the  design  on  the  face ; 
originally  a  brocade  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  loom-weaver  to 
imitate  embroidery,  and  the  back  of  a  brocaded  textile  resembles  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  embroidery,  it  is  therefore,  of  course,  not  a 
reversible  fabric. 

The  larger  of  the  two  pieces  (Fig.  1.)  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long  by  twenty-five  wide;  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  which  has  all  but 
vanished  with  time  and  wear  revealing  the  supporting  weft  threads 
of  black  silk,  the  figures  appear  in  subdued  yellows,  pink  and  white 
arranged  in  horizontal  rows  alternately  reversed.  Each  unit  of  the 
design  consists  of  four  figures ;  one  seated  holding  in  his  hand  a 
pouch;  standing  next  to  him  another  grasps  a  cord  which  binds  the 
two  kneeling  slaves  in  the  row  below.  The  ground  between  the 
figures  is  decorated  with  floral  branches  in  a  vaguely  ogival  and 
typically  Persian  style.  In  subject  it  is  not  unlike  a  fragment  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum1.  They  were  probably  products  of  the 
same  loom.  The  type  of  turban  worn  by  the  two  larger  figures  is  a 
distinct  aid  in  dating  the  design.  To  quote  Mr.  T.  W.  Arnold  (who 
has  added  a  note  to  Mr.  Kendrick's  article)  :  "the  elongated  slender 
kulah,  or  centrepiece,  around  the  base  of  which  the  turban  is  wound, 
is  characteristic  of  the  early  Safavid  period,  and  such  evidence  as  is 
available  seems  to  point  to  its  being  peculiar  to  the  reign  of  Shah 
Tahmasp  (1524-1576)  ....  Unless,  therefore,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  assigning  to  these  fabrics  a  later  date,  they  may  be 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  period  of  that  generous  patron  of  art." 
In  this  case  the  technical  considerations  seem  to  bear  out  this  as- 
sumption, and  we  may  be  safe  in  believing  this  fragment  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  second  piece  illustrated  (Fig.  2.)  is  probably  of  later  date. 
The  fact  that  the  panel  is  framed  by  an  arch — as  if  the  scene  were 
viewed  through  a  window — lack  of  freedom  in  the  drawing,  and  the 
more  studied  arrangement  of  the  figures  are  bases  for  this  conclusion. 
It  might  easily  be  a  later  copy  of  a  traditional  subject,  possibly  a 
scene  from  the  popular  love  story  of  Khusrau  and  Shirin,  made  even 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  from 
what  sort  of  fabric  this  fragment  was  cut,  it  may  be  part  of  a  border 
made  up  of  a  number  of  these  small  panels  filled  with  different  scenes, 


1  Illustrated  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  (loc.  cit.)  Plate  IV  H;  Compare  also 
Martin,  Fig.  Per.  St.,  PI.  viii;  Kelekian  Collection,  PI.  26. 


although  no  whole  textile  of  this  type  has  ever  been  found.  Again 
we  may  point  to  the  similarity  between  the  Museum's  example  and  one 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Kendrick  where  two  figures  feasting  in  a  grove  are 
represented  in  a  small  lobed  frame;  in  spite  of  the  differences  in 
the  subjects,  the  treatment  of  the  designs  in  both  is  markedly  similar. 
The  weaving  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the  earlier  frag- 
ment, but  the  colours  are  less  pleasing;  the  magenta  ground  is  too 
garish,  and  does  not  afford  sufficient  contrast  for  the  deep  tones  in 
which  the  pattern  is  woven.  In  spite  of  its  historical  significance,  it 
fails  where  the  other  achieved  success:  in  striving  for  scenic  effect 
it  has  exceeded  the  limitations  of  the  medium,  and  has  become  a 
woven  picture,  rather  than  a  figured  fabric. 


The  New  Catalogue  of  the  Wilstach  Collection 

of  Paintings 

The  Committee  of  the  Wilstach  Collection  of  Paintings  announces 
the  publication  of  a  new  catalogue  of  the  Collection  which  is  housed  in 
Memorial  Hall,  a  work  which  has  long  been  in  progress  and  the 
completion  of  which  meets  a  long-felt  need  among  art  lovers  of  this 
city.  The  last  catalogue  was  published  in  1903,  and  in  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  not  only  have  many  new  paintings  been 
added  to  the  collection,  but  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
arrangement and  attribution,  materially  increasing  the  value  of  the 
collection  aesthetically  and  educationally.  All  these  changes  are 
brought  out  in  the  new  catalogue.  The  work  was  started  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Brockwell  in  1918,  and  though  he  was  unfortunately  pre- 
vented from  completing  and  publishing  the  catalogue,  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  a  large  array  of  critical  notes  on  the  paintings 
and  in  listing  the  pictures  then  in  the  collection.  The  final  task  of 
editing  Mr.  Brockwell's  notes,  analyzing  the  latest  additions,  and  in 
short  bringing  the  catalogue  entirely  up  to  date  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Bye,  in  charge  of  paintings  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

To  quote  from  the  Preface:  "It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  com- 
pilers to  present  the  facts  in  the  light  of  modern  art  criticism  regard- 
ing each  artist  and  each  picture  as  completely  as  was  consistent  with 
their  historical  importance  and  significance.  A  catalogue  should  be 
not  only  an  explanatory  guide  book,  but  an  authoritative  work  of 
reference."  This  aim  has  been,  it  is  felt,  most  satisfactorily  achieved ; 
not  only  the  biographical  details  of  the  artists  are  fully  given,  but  as 
far  as  possible  facts  have  been  assembled  about  each  picture  which 
enable  the  student  more  than  ever  before  to  trace  its  early  history 
and  to  determine  its  period. 

The  catalogue  is  fully  illustrated  with  half-tone  reproductions  of 
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fifty-one  of  the  pictures,  and  in  all  358  paintings  are  described.  It 
makes  a  handbook,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the  collection,  useful  to  the 
casual  visitor  to  the  Gallery,  valuable  to  the  student  or  connoisseur  of 
painting. 


Shorter  Notes 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  an  Ex- 
hibition of  American  Handicrafts  will  be  held  at  the  Museum  early 
in  December.  Over  200  objects  have  been  assembled  representative 
of  the  best  work  of  the  craftsmen  of  this  country,  and  including 
examples  of  jewelry,  enamels,  silver,  pewter,  iron,  pottery,  textiles, 
bookbinding,  stained  glass,  woodcarving  and  of  crafts  allied  to  these. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  on  Handicrafts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  to  introduce  the  work  of  American  craftsmen  to 
a  wider  public  through  this  exhibition  and  to  make  it  an  inspiration 
to  other  workers  in  this  field. 


In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  etchings  and  engravings 
among  those  interested  in  the  Museum,  it  has  been  deemed  essential 
to  devote  a  room  to  the  exhibition  and  storage  of  prints.  With  this 
in  view  a  small  "cabinet"  is  being  constructed  in  one  of  the  minor 
galleries,  where  it  will  be  possible  to  show  the  small  collection  which 
the  Museum  already  has,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  a  few  choice  loan 
exhibitions.  There  will  be  also  sufficient  space  left  to  be  devoted  to 
up-to-date  methods  of  storage. 


Published  four  times  a  year  by  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art.  Back  numbers  of  The  Bulletin  may  be  purchased  at  fifteen 
cents  apiece,  except  certain  numbers  upon  which  a  special  price  will  be  quoted. 

Copies  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  The  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  for 
a  nominal  sum,  as  well  as  photographs  of  all  objects  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum. 
Right  of  reproduction  is,  however,  reserved. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Bulletin,  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Accessions 

May  to  October,    1922 

CERAMICS. 

Jug.  Roman,  gray  clay  painted  black.     Bequest  of  Mrs.  2lary  I.  Leicis. 

29  fragments  of  pottery  found  at  Kismayu.     By  exchange  with  the  Victoria   and  Albert 

Museum,  London. 
Plate,  Persian  copy  of  Chinese  blue  and  white.   Gift  of  Mr.  H.  Kevorkian. 
98   fragments   of   pottery   excavated   at    Fostat,    Egypt.      Gift   of  Jasper    Y.    Brinton,   Esq. 
Figure  of  a  dog,  by  Ralph  Wood,  c.  1750.      Gift  of  Mrs.  N.  Hudson  Moore. 
8  Pottery  dishes,  Korean.     Lent  anonymously. 
Cup,  German  porcelain,  c.  1850.     Gift  of  Mrs.  A.  Meltsser. 
Cup   and    saucer.    Staffordshire,    c.    1S00 ;    Teaset,    4    pieces,    English,    c.    1S30.      Lent    by 

Miss  Minnie  T.  Wright. 
12  pieces  of  European   pottery  and   Porcelain.      Purchased   from   Offertory   Fund. 
33  pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain.     Gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Barber. 

FURNITURE. 

Clock,  high-case  organ,  Bavarian,  c.  1740.     Gift  of  Charles  W.  and  Fred  G.  Truches. 
Spinning  Wheel,  American,  c.  1800.      Gift  of  Helen   Moore  Fogg. 

Side   chair,   mahogany,   Philadelphia.   ISth    Century.      Purchased   from    Temple   Fund. 
Commode,  French,  Louis  XV.     Lent  by  Mr.   William   O.   Griffith. 

MBTA1WOKK. 

S  silver  spoons.  American,  ISth  and  19th  Centuries.     Gifts  of  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 
Bronze  Statue  of  Shiva,   South  India.     Lent  by  Mr.  H.  Kevorkian. 

PAINTINGS. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Clarkson  in  oils,  attributed  to  Gainsborough.     Lent  by  Miss  Harriet 

Randolph. 
Portrait  of  Anne  E.  Griffith  in  oils,  attributed  to  Benjamin  West.     Lent  by  Mr.  William 

0.  Griffith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Head  of  Buddha,  terracotta.  Gandahara,  India.     Gift  of  Charles  H.  Ludington,  Esq. 
Bust  of  General  Sherman,  plaster.      Lent  by  Mr.  William   0.  Griffith. 

TEXTILES. 

Aubusson  Carpet.     Lent  by  Mr.  William   O.   Griffith. 

Oblong  of  Needlepoint  Embroidery  ;  pair  of  satin  garters  with  metal  clasps.     Gifts  of  the 

Misses  Cotccll. 
Black  lace  overdress.     Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hartley. 
Embroidered  ornament ;  bed  cover,  darned  stitch.     Gifts  of  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbot  in  name 

of  Marion  Wethcrill  Stanley. 
2  Bureau  covers,  American,  c.  1830.     Gifts  of  the  Misses  Coicell. 
Ribbon,  white  taffeta  brocaded.     Gift  of  Mrs.  Megargcc  Wright. 
Velvet    Hanging,    modern    Chinese.      Purchased    from    Membership    Fund. 
2  scarfs,  Algerian,  early  19th  Century.     Gifts  of  Mrs.   George  C.  Thomas. 
Sampler,  linen  embroidered  in  silk  and  wool,  Pennsylvania,  1711.     Lent  by  Miss  Cora  C. 

In  in. 
Sampler,  American.   1S03.     Lent  by  Miss  Minnie   T.   Wright. 
IS   coverlets,   wool   and   linen,   from   Georgia,    Tennessee   and    Kentucky.      Purchased   from 

Temple  Fund. 
Table  cloth,  damask,  c.  1S40.     Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  0.  2fattison,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  Carmita  de 

Solms  Kennedy. 
11  pierced  Persian  Tent  Hangings.     Purchased  from  Membership  Fund. 
Collar,  Quaker,  white  mull.     Gift  of  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbot  in  name  of  Marion  Wethcrill 

Stanley. 
2  Empire  style  American  dresses.     Gifts  of  the  Misses  Coicell. 
4  silk  embroidered  waistcoats,  French,  18th  Century  ;  gray  satin  coat.    Lent  by  Mrs.  F.  F. 

Drake. 

WOODWORK. 

Doorway   and   door   from   City   Bank   Building.    Trenton,   c.    1S15.      Gift   of  Rev.   Louis   B. 

Hoioell. 
2  Panels  from  Independence  Hall.     Gifts  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Duhring. 
Paddle,  South  Sea  Islands  ;  spear,  carved  blade.     Gifts  of  Alexander  Kelly. 
Set  of  carved  and  painted  chessmen.     Lent  by  the  T-Square  Club. 
Corner  cupboard,    American,    c.    1720  ;    5    Windsor   chairs.      Lent   bv   Miss   Mira    and   Mr. 

Charles  J.  Gibbs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doll,  Chinese.     Gift  of  Mrs.  T.  D.  Wood. 

Game,  box  of  Juggler's  Tricks.      Gift  of  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson. 

Doll.    French,   c.    1870,    and    trunk   containing   complete    wardrobe.      Gift    of    Gardner   H. 

Nicholas  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Gardner  H.  Nicholas. 
Doll,  Smyrna,  c.  1837.     Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  Lockwood  Jones. 
Wallpaper,   fragments   of   5   designs,   American,   early   19th    Century.      Gift   of  Henry   W. 

Belknap. 
Flower  spray  of  human  hair,  c.   1S25.      Gift  of  0.   F.  Dickerman. 
Brooch  and  pair  of  ear-rings,  tortoiseshell.     Gifts  of  il/rs.  R.  M.  Hartley. 
Doll,   c.   1S76  ;   dolls   parasol   wTith   ivory   handle.      Gifts   of  Dr.   E.   Stanley  Abbot  in    the 

name  of  Marion  Wethcrill  Stanley. 
Sutra.  Tibetan.  17th  Century.      Lent  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Surges  Moore. 

Wallpaper,  book  of  32  reproductions  of  Colonial  designs.     Gift  of  M.  H.  Birqe  and  Sons. 
Flax  raised  in  Carbon  Co.,  Pa.,   1S63.     Gift  of  B.  F.  Steigerivalt. 
Lorgnette,   silver  gilt.   French   Empire.     Purchased  from   Offertory  Fund. 
Bicycle,  c.  1850.     Gift  of  Thomas  L.  Ordish. 
Paper  doll.  Paris,  c.  1820.     Gift  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Joline. 
Pair  of  ladies'  white  kid  gloves  ;  pair  of  physician's  steelyards  and  weights.     Gifts  of  the 

Misses  Coicell. 
Gold  watch,  made  by  S.  I.  Tobias.  Liverpool.     Lent  by  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Etting. 
34  watch  keys,  various.      Lent  by  Mr.  Moyer  Fleisher. 
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